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PARTY GOVERNMENT. 



{Second Paper. ) 

In a short paper, entitled " Party Government," and pub- 
lished in the Annals for January, 1892, it was argued that 
our custom of allowing political parties to declare our prin- 
ciples and select our candidates for public positions by 
means of delegate elections and nominating conventions, 
must necessarily make it easy for a selfish and unscrupulous 
minority to defeat and control an honest and patriotic ma- 
jority. Among the reasons given for this, it was shown 
that, with such a system, the time, labor and organization 
requisite for simultaneous successes at many different prim- 
aries are so great, and the opportunities for trickery and 
fraud are so numerous, that a well disciplined, harmonious 
and energetic combination of men who have no other busi- 
ness to attend to, and are not burdened with a conscience, 
have a great and generally decisive advantage over their 
fellow-citizens who are differently situated. 

If there could be any doubt about the correctness of the 
conclusion arrived at, additional proofs could easily be 
found ; as, for instance, the fact that, since the right to vote 
at a party election must, of course, be confined to those who 
have voted, or will promise to vote, the party ticket, the 
spoilsmen need only indulge their natural preference for 
making improper nominations, in order to force the best of 
the voters into cutting the ticket, and thus debarring them- 
selves from all right to participate in future primaries. The 
worse the nominations, the more limited and select will be 
the company of those entitled to the doubtful honor of tak- 
ing part in the next delegate election. Nothing can be more 
simple and effective than this method for getting rid of honest 
and intelligent voters, if they ever become sufficiently numer- 
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ous to be dangerous at the primaries. But there are so few of 
that class who have not realized the absurdity of attending 
these periodical farces, that the politicians can generally 
afford to issue urgent appeals for their presence, and greet 
them with a pretence of welcome when they do appear. It 
is true that -the leaders sometimes fall out with each other 
about the division of the spoils, and thus give honest men a 
chance for their own. But such conditions are as temporary 
as they are rare ; thieves stop quarreling when they hear 
the policemen coming, and neither faction nor party will 
keep the spoilsmen from combining when their power is 
endangered by the spasmodic efforts of their common prey. 
Good government has been denned as the art of putting the 
the best men into office and keeping them there ; but it is 
evident that our party system is being gradually converted 
into a machine for keeping the best men out and letting the 
bad men in. 

It seems superfluous, however, to go on enumerating facts 
familiar to all thoughtful men, or to present any other rea- 
sons than those given in the former paper for the conclusion 
therein reached, which was, "that our general submission 
to the rule of political parties tends to lower our moral 
standards, corrupt our people, and subject our National, 
State, and Municipal Governments to a class of men who 
care far more for personal and partisan success than for 
either the honor or material interests of those they profess 
to serve." 

The deplorable results of this tendency have already been 
developed to such an extent that the professional politician 
and office-holder has become an object of almost universal 
suspicion and distrust. One of the most obvious signs of 
this may be found in the restrictions imposed by new con- 
stitutions or constitutional amendments upon the powers of 
the Legislatures in the different states. In speaking of only 
one class of these restrictions, Mr. Bryce, in his "American 
Commonwealth," says, "One feels, in reading these multi- 
form provisions, as if the legislature was a rabbit seeking to 
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issue from its burrow to ravage the crops wherever it could, 
and the people of the state were obliged to close every exit, 
because they could not otherwise restrain its inveterate pro- 
pensity for mischief." Another indication of the general 
contempt for those in authority may be found in the freedom 
and vigor with which they are frequently attacked by news- 
paper editors, who seem to have no doubt as to their readers' 
approval of such sentiments. 

The following extract from the San Francisco Bulletin will 
serve as an illustration of this : — 

"It is not possible to speak in measured terms of the 
rotten thing that goes by the name of legislature in this state 
(California). It has of late years been the vilest deliberative 
body in the world. The assemblage has become one of 
bandits, instead of law-makers. Everything within its 
grasp for years has been for sale. The commissions to high 
office which it confers are the outward and visible signs of 
felony rather than of careful and wise selection." 

In private conversation and in the public press there is 
probably no other class so constantly denounced as the poli- 
ticians; and when those who happen to be in opposing 
parties undertake to reveal the character and villainies of 
each other, the people are apt to think that, like the men 
who fought a duel with horse-whips, each is getting what 
he deserves. 

But although we must deplore the fact that such men as 
these are able to select and control our legislators and offi- 
cials, we may find some reason for encouragement in the 
disgust and dissatisfaction which they have so generally 
excited, and which seem to indicate that, if better methods 
can be properly presented and advocated, the people may be 
ultimately induced to give them a trial. Such a result, how- 
ever, can only be hoped for after thorough discussion and 
careful consideration, followed by the earnest and persistent 
efforts of intelligent and patriotic citizens. It is in the hope 
of promoting such discussion and consideration that these 
pages have been written. 
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Before going further, it may be well to point out that 
there can be no question as to the ability of the people to 
try another system whenever a majority of the voters may 
desire it. While it is true that the politicians cannot be pre- 
vented from controlling their nominating conventions, their 
nominations would be mere waste paper if the voters should 
conclude to ignore them, and vote for candidates otherwise 
nominated. Under such circumstances, the most powerful 
boss would be as harmless as a king without a subject, and 
the regular machines, with their miserable and demoralizing 
"practical politics," would crumble into dust, like the walls 
of Jericho at the shout of the Israelites. 

There are some persons who object to discussions of this 
kind, as leading to a useless stirring up of strife and discon- 
tent, and endangering the influence and success of one or 
the other of the leading parties. They cannot deny the 
existence of the evils spoken of, but they assume that such 
evils are inseparable from party government ; that party 
government is indispensable in a republic ; that great social 
and economic measures can only be carried out by means of 
parties, and that we should, therefore, submit to their rule ; 
although, as we have seen, they reward dishonesty and 
corruption with power and office, and offer all the allure- 
ments of political success to encourage the belief that the ten 
commandments are antiquated precepts, which have ho ap- 
plication to the public affairs of a modern nation. In reply 
to such objections, we might argue that even if these assump- 
tions were based upon sound premises, a willingness to 
permit the moral sense of a community to be debauched and 
degraded, in the hope of promoting its material interests, 
could not be easily defended on Christian or ethical grounds, 
and might be very strongly attacked from the lower stand- 
point of mere worldly prosperity. 

Having found that the consequences of allowing political 
parties to make our nominations are almost wholly evil, it 
becomes our duty to inquire whether this power can be taken 
away from such parties, without seriously interfering with any 
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useful purpose which they may now serve ; and, if so, 
whether it can be entrusted to other agencies with reasona- 
ble hopes of better results. 

The practical, as distinguished from the theoretical work 
now performed by our political parties, may be considered 
under different heads, as follows : — 

i. Educational work, or activity in advocating special 
ideas or principles, such as Protection, Free Trade, Free 
Coinage, etc. 

2. Selecting Candidates for Office. 

3. Making up the platforms, or declaration of principles. 

4. Preparing tickets and furnishing them to the voters ; a 
task which, under the new ballot-laws, will hereafter be 
performed exclusively by public officers. 

5. Getting out the vote by eloquent addresses, personal 
solicitation, etc. 

6. Guarding against frauds, and contesting elections. 

7. Distributing the subordinate appointments and govern- 
ment patronage, as bribes or rewards for personal or parti- 
san services. 

8. Controlling and dictating the conduct of legislators 
and public officials, so that they may always act as faithful 
servants of their party, or rather of its leaders, with such 
secondary consideration for the people who have been coerced 
or cajoled into electing and paying them, as may appear 
necessary to prevent a loss of votes at subsequent elections. 

In regard to the preparation of platforms it may be asked 
why the same platform, with all its minor details, should be 
forcibly applied to every locality at once, and thus made to 
serve as a bed of Procrustes for the opinions and consciences 
of both nominees and voters ? Every candidate, no matter 
how he is nominated, should be expected to make a personal 
declaration of his principles, either in his own words, or in 
language prepared by others ; and if this is done there would 
seem to be no necessity for any party organization to inter- 
fere between him and his constituents, and compel him to 
divide his allegiance or ignore his pledges. Those whose 
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legal representative he is, have a right to insist that he shall 
use his utmost wisdom, and his untrammelled judgment in 
their service ; and it is not for their interest that any other 
person or combination of persons should have the power to 
control his action or command his obedience. 

Parties, as well as individuals, should always be free to 
persuade the voters to favor a particular policy or principle, 
and elect candidates pledged to support it ; but they should 
never be permitted to usurp the rightful and necessary control 
of the people over their own servants. 

It is not proposed to enter here upon an extended discus- 
sion of any of the remaining functions assumed by political 
parties, except that of selecting our candidates. It is be- 
lieved, however, that an unprejudiced consideration of the 
others will make it clear that so far as any of them are legi- 
timate and useful, they are not in the least dependent upon 
the power to make nominations, but could and would be 
much better and more effectively executed by voluntary as- 
sociations, similar to those which are constantly engaged in 
educational or social labors, and are free from the suspicion 
of working for purely selfish purposes. 

If this view is correct there can be no reason to fear that 
the general adoption of better methods for the selection of 
candidates, could in any way weaken the support of a good 
cause, or result in injury to the interests of the people. And 
we need not hesitate to admit that almost any change would 
be wiser than to allow the spoilsmen to retain a power 
of which they have made such disastrous and demoralizing 
use. 

It is evident that the improved system of which we are in 
such urgent need must exclude, or render nugatory, all the 
elaborate organization, complicated processes and opportuni- 
ties for secret conspiracy and fraud, which we have been dis- 
cussing, and which have given the politicians such decisive 
advantages over their fellow-citizens. What we require is a 
system for the selection of candidates, which will, as nearly 
as possible, give the best and busiest voter as potent a 
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voice as the worst and most useless patron of the grog-shops ; 
and will enable the most honest and conscientious citizen, to 
exert as much influence as the most cunning and unscrupu- 
lous of the professional politicians. 

When the people are about to elect their representatives, 
the man for whom every corrupt combination and agency 
has been working for months should not be permitted to 
have the slightest practical advantage, as a candidate, over 
one who has been spontaneously nominated by honest and 
unselfish citizens, who could spare but a few minutes for the 
task. 

To those who have never given particular attention td 
the provisions relating to nominations, which form what is 
really the most important part of the genuine Australian 
Ballot system, it may be a surprise to find to what an 
extent, and at the same time with what simplicity, the 
requirements just spoken of have been already provided for. 
American politicians are not particularly fond of drinking 
cold poison, and when they find themselves forced to swal- 
low a Reform Ballot Law, it is only natural that they should 
try to neutralize the most powerful ingredients, and adulterate 
the rest, so that the dose may weaken them as little as 
possible. If not deformed by such efforts, the Australian 
System would entirely ignore all organizations of every kind ; 
and nominations made at an hour's notice by the most in- 
telligent and patriotic citizens would be treated in the same 
way, and would be submitted to each voter, in precisely the 
same manner as if they had come from the chiefs of Tam- 
many Hall, or had been the carefully elaborated product 
of one of the regular machines, manipulated by an ex- 
pert leader. 

Each nomination would require, not the certificate of a 
party, but simply the signatures of a specified number of 
qualified voters, and the names and addresses of these 
sponsors would be accessible to the public. The proper 
officers would then have the names of all the nominees 
printed in alphabetical order on the official ballots, and no 
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one could cast a vote without using one of these ballots, 
and selecting and marking on it the names of those 
he would prefer. 

In some of the states the legislation necessary for the 
adoption of such a system could only be obtained through 
the most earnest and persistent efforts, while in others, where 
the machine is not as yet so powerful, it could be, or has 
already been, procured with comparative ease. Experience 
moreover, has shown that there would be no danger of too 
many nominees. Anxiety for the success of their principles, 
and the fear of making themselves ridiculous or unpopular, 
would prevent men of standing and influence from coming 
forward too freely, either as candidates or as sponsors ; and 
the number of endorsers required by the law, could be in- 
creased, if necessary, to avoid confusion. 

The enactment of such a law would necessitate an imme- 
diate improvement in the character of party nominations, 
because it would make it so much easier for the citizens to 
defeat unfit nominees by supporting independents. But it 
would accomplish much more that this whenever the people 
should decide to rely entirely upon the methods which it 
would provide, and ignore all partisan candidates. By thus 
depriving the political parties of their power to control the 
nominations, the voters would render them incapable of 
further mischief, and they could no longer he of use to the 
corrupt leaders who now dominate them. This would cause 
them to be abandoned by all their worst elements, and they 
would be converted into patriotic associations for educa- 
tional work. Their proper function would be to convince 
the people that certain policies should be adopted, and then 
the voters would themselves, select for candidates the best 
men they could find who favored such policies, and were 
free from all suspicion of being the tools or bondservants of 
any ring or party. 

Instead of relying upon a party nomination obtained by 
dishonorable means, each aspirant would have to depend 
upon his own merits and upon the number and influence of 
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those who might be willing to appear before the whole com- 
munity as his endorsers. 

There is, therefore, every reason to believe that so far as 
nominations are concerned, if we could introduce the real 
Australian System, as distinguished from such deformed 
imitations as we owe to the low cunning of leading politi- 
cians in Pennsylvania and New York, we would provide 
the most admirable means for doing the work, which leads 
to such endless mischief when entrusted to political parties, 
and we would make the latter as unnecessary in the capacity 
of servants, as they are now intolerable in the position of 
masters. 

But, as the finest weapon of Damascus must remain idle 
if there is no one to wield it, so the most perfect law must 
be worthless unless the people can be persuaded to make 
use of it, and no act of a legislature could of itself, be suf- 
ficient to banish from the political highways those civil 
spoken and jovial " gentlemen of the road," who have so 
long used us as well-broken saddle horses, existing only for 
their personal profit and convenience. As long as they 
could cherish the least hope of success they would continue 
to run their machines, grind out their pre-arranged nomina- 
tions, and then file them with the required number of sig- 
natures in whatever manner the law might make necessary. 
They would praise their conventions as being representa- 
tive in their character, but they would neglect to add that 
no one but themselves could be represented in such assem- 
blies. As each election drew near they would repeat their 
efforts to hypnotize us into the belief that no independent 
candidate could have a chance to win, and that a vote for 
such a candidate at that particular time, might result in the 
defeat of principles absolutely essential to the welfare, if not 
to the very existence, of the nation. 

Then, as now, they would seek to fasten their nomina- 
tions to some popular planks of an ingeniously constructed 
platform, in the hope that the former would thus be floated 
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safely through the breakers of distrust or indignation which 
would otherwise overwhelm them. 

It is probably true that, although the fatal net of the 
spoilsmen has been so often spread in sight of the birds, it 
will not be entirely in vain, until there shall have been a 
great increase in the number of those who realize that good 
legislators and officers with bad laws are far better than 
good laws with bad officers ; and that even if good laws 
were more important than good men, we should still vote as 
if the latter alone were really essential, since it is only by 
voting for good men that we can either obtain good laws or 
secure their subsequent enforcement. But it will not be 
necessary for anyone to postpone independent action until a 
majority of the voters are prepared to act upon these princi- 
ples. A comparatively small number, voting steadily in 
support of independent candidates at a few consecutive elec- 
sions, would suffice to satisfy the people that there was 
really some hope of breaking up the system with which they 
have become so generally disgusted, and then success would 
be speedy. It is only the fear of wasting their votes on 
good men who have no chance of winning, which deters the 
people from voting against the bad candidates who are forced 
upon them by the regular machines. 

We seem to have reached a crisis, when independent 
voting has become an imperative duty, even if it does 
involve temporary successes for the party to which we may 
be most opposed. Those who cannot yet consent to throw 
off the party harness in national contests should [at least 
reject it in state and municipal elections. 

The arguments for independent voting are both cumulat- 
ive and conclusive. It is not only the sole possible means 
by which the final and complete purification of politics can 
ever be accomplished, but it is also the only effective weapon 
which we can use either for preventing the further growth 
of corruption and venality, or for securing even the slightest 
and most gradual improvement in our present condition. 

The gentlemen who make a point of declaring that they 
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never cut the ticket of their party, are simply advocating 
the sacrifice of all influence on the conduct of its leaders. 
No recommendations from other offices, or even his own 
knowledge and high opinion of an applicant, will ever 
justify in their mind disloyalty to the agency which furnishes 
his public servants. 

As intelligent citizens, we are forced to choose between a 
position substantially similar to this, and that of an inde- 
pendent voter. There is no other alternative ; we must obey 
or disobey the orders handed down through the nominating 
conventions. If we obey we will be giving the bosses 
everything they ask, if we disobey we are independents. 

In a genuine and fully developed party boss, the only 
substitute for a conscience appears to be his anxiety about 
the uncertain or independent voters, who are liable to cut 
their regular ticket whenever they consider it worse than 
one of those opposed to it. He feels no concern about the 
wishes or opinions of the men who are always certain to vote 
the straight ticket, no matter how bad it may be. But in 
order to conciliate or hoodwink enough of the independent 
voters to carry the election, and thus secure the offices for 
his followers, the hard-pressed chief is compelled to resort 
to continual misrepresentation and false promises of re- 
form. 

In ordinary times these may answer his purpose, but they 
are insufficient when some unusual development of rascality 
has excited the popular mind, and there is a prospect of a 
sudden increase of independent voting for the opposition 
ticket, or for some irregular candidate. On, these trying occa- 
sions the boss is obliged to choose between two bitter 
alternatives ; he must either allow some good men to be 
nominated and some good laws to be passed, or he must 
give up part of the spoils in exchange for assistance from 
those of his own kind, who are digging their spurs into the 
sides of the opposite party. 

Under such circumstances excellent measures have some- 
times been wrung from our unwilling masters. The pas- 
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sage of the National Civil Service Law is a conspicuous 
instance of this. But when the squall has passed, the war 
upon everything that interferes with the spoils system is 
promptly renewed, and usually with such success that the 
impotence of good laws administered by their natural ene- 
mies is abundantly illustrated. 

As the politician knows that most of his difficulties are 
due to the aggravating perverseness and mutinous threats 
of those who lack the infinite patience and submission to 
tyranny and fraud which he describes with enthusiasm as 
"loyalty to the party," it is not strange that the rapid 
increase of independent voters should excite him. When he is 
combating the workers of a rival party or an unsatisfied fac- 
tion of the one he belongs to, he realizes that his opponents 
are men whose objects and methods are so similar to his own 
that they may at any time become his ' ' pals ;' ' and that while 
they may be active competitors for a share of the plunder, 
none of them can be serious in their professions of a desire 
to ruin the business, and protect the public from further out- 
rage. But his anxiety is greatly increased when he recog- 
nizes with a true instinct the pioneers of the only class 
which can ever hope either to hold him in check, or 
to finally abolish him. The violence of his wrath is an 
additional proof that the fingers of the people have 
already touched the only weapon which he has much 
reason to fear. He endeavors to protect himself by exhort- 
ations to party loyalty. He is especially emphatic in 
declaring that any allusion to the character of his can- 
didates is an offensive personality, as if the truth in regard 
to such candidates as he prefers could ever fail to be offen- 
sive. His strongest plea, however, is the one before referred 
to, viz. : the danger of electing worse men, or strengthening 
some unwise theory, by withholding votes from his candi- 
dates, or giving them to some independent nominee. 

The disastrous effect which this argument produces on the 
minds of the voters shows how necessary it is, not only to 
augment the number of those who recognize the paramount 
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importance of independent voting, but also to persuade them 
to make use of ever}' opportunity to go to the polls and be 
counted, so as to encourage others by an exhibition of their 
increasing strength. 

The same purpose might also be served to some extent by 
obtaining as many signatures as possible to papers, declar- 
ing that the subscribers intended to vote (or not to vote) for 
certain persons, or for anyone known to favor certain 
measures ; each signature being stated to be void unless a 
specified number of other voters should sign the same decla- 
ration. It is difficult to see why any good citizen should 
object to signing such a purely conditional expression in 
favor of men or measures which he approves ; and every ad- 
ditional signature to a paper of this kind would help to sup- 
ply the encouragement and promote the concert of action 
which are so essential. Such papers, numerously signed 
and published in advance of the dates fixed for the primary 
elections, might have an excellent effect on the fears of the 
bosses, when they are ' ' making up the slate. ' ' 

But whatever methods we employ, and whatever reforms 
we advocate, we should never forget that no considerable or 
permanent improvement in the management of our public 
affairs can possibly be obtained, except as it is the direct 
result, or is extorted by the fear of, independent voting ; and 
that in order to facilitate such voting, and provide at the same 
time a better agency for the work now done by nominating 
conventions, we should use every effort to secure a ballot- 
law which will contain no reference to any political party or 
nominating machine, but will require all nominations to be 
treated exactly alike, and to be made by the same plain, easy 
method of nominating papers, signed b} 7 a specified number 
of qualified voters. 

Charges Richardson. 

Philadelphia. 
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